78                   CLOTHING AND RATIONS.

ing value of the as at various times is quite indefinite. From
this pay was deducted a given amount for arms, rations,
horses, forage and other issues.

The clothing was the woolen tunic, close fitting next the
body to the waist, with long plaited skirt to the knee, and
with a broad leather belt, to which, on the right side, hung the
sword; a field cloak, first square, later round, reaching to the
knee, brownish-red for the men, white for officers, held by
lacing or buttons at the shoulder or in front; and for wet or
cold weather hooded capes of wool, of several weights, accord-
ing to the season. For foot gear, sandals. During the Em-
pire the Eoman soldier wore a species of short trowsers
(braccse) to just below the knee. In earlier times his legs
were bare. Braccss are shown in the monuments decorated
with Roman military subjects, as these are mostly of the
imperial era. The soldier cut his hair short and shaved.

While the value of his clothing and rations were deducted
from the man's pay, this was no hardship, for one or two
days' pay was equivalent to a month's rations. The capture of
much booty often resulted in these deductions being merely
nominal. Lost arms or equipments the soldier was held to
replace. The cavalryman was similarly dressed, but had a
long white purple-edged cloak for occasions of ceremony.

The arms have already been described. These were made
by armorers especially employed, and later in arsenals duly
equipped. To provide these was part of the quaestor's duty,
and the manufacture appears to have been excellently organ-
ized. They remained the same for centuries.

The government furnished the cavalry horses. The cit-
izens serving in the cavalry were held to a high grade of
physical and moral ability. A yearly inspection in midsum-
mer was made, and rigid requirements were enforced. AnyCaesar's day. This
